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The study considered what alterations in child rearing environment occur for 
children placed in group day care, and what effects family background and the 
emotional climate of the center have upon extent of alteration. The sample consisted 
of 30 centers and their directors, 67 teachers, and 250 mothers. Responses on the 
schedule of child rearing practices indicated that parents used punitive methods more 
frequently, whereas teachers used restriction. Teachers were more consistent in their 
enforcement of discipline, modified their approach more according to the child’s age, 
and were more interested in maintaining order and the smooth functioning of routine. 
Parents, on the other hand, had higher standards in areas of behavior with moral 
connotations. Because parents of low economic status were stricter than other 
parents and had higher expectations of behavior, their children were most likely to * 
experience alteration. Among centers, differences were found in the degree to which 
teachers would accept behavior and in the type and amount of direction adults should 
give to children’s activities. Additional data concern ethnic groups and their standards, 
the interviewers, and the centers’ clientele, personnel, emotional climate, and programs. 1 

Specific behaviors are detailed. Conclusions stress the director’s role and the ! 

discrepancy between standards and practices. Two tables are provided. (JD) j 
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foreword 

In 1962 the Children’s Bureau initiated a program of research 
and demonstration grants in the area of child welfare services. This 
program is already yielding some valuable findings about matters 
relevant to the practice of social work in this important area, and 
many more are to be expected in the future. 

Reports of many of these investigations will undoubtedly be 
published in journals and in monograph form and so will be available 
to the profession and others interested. It is our feeling, however, 
that some reports need wider circulation and, in some cases, a more 
popularized style than the usual mode of publication affords. We are, 
therefore, initiating a publication series of our own based on material 
contained in project reports. In this series an attempt will be made 
to present the research and demonstration findings in a form that will 
have practical implications for the child welfare field. 

The present report is the first in this series. In it certain 
aspects of day care, as represented in a fairly large sample of day- 
care centers in Los Angeles in 1963, are examined against a back- 
ground of social psychological theory and hypotheses. Readers who 
are interested in more detailed information about research method and 
findings are referred to the full report, which has been published by the 
Welfare Planning Council of Los Angeles. 

The Los Angeles area, which has close to ten percent of all the 
day-care centers in the United States, has not only done pioneering 
work in this field but has also had the courage to examine what they 
have done. In so doing they have brought to light problems which 
everyone concerned with the development of day-care centers should 
be aware of, in order to correct them or avoid them. 

In day care the social work component is especially important. 
Social workers help to smooth the transition from home to day-care 
center and relieve separation anxiety. They attempt to relate the 
children’s experiences in day care with their experiences at home and 
to resolve problems arising from differences in the expectations of 
parents and center personnel. They help parents with problems 
affecting the parent-child relationship. Since the present report bears 
so significantly on some of these matters, it seemed especially suitable 
to be the first in our new series. 
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Some Considerations Underlying the Study 



The major premise on which this study was based is that settings 
(in the present case, homes and day-care centers) in which events and 
behavior are to occur possess inherent regulatory features that stem 
from the purposes for which the settings exist, their physical at- 
tributes, and the number and kinds of persons present in them. These 
aspects of a setting determine, to a considerable extent, the activities 
and types of behavior that will probably occur within its boundaries. 
When a setting is not optimal for certain activities and behaviors, 
these actions are not likely to occur unless the persons in the setting 
are highly motivated to secure them and are exceptionally skilled in 
facilitating them . 1 

Responsible adults who care for children, regardless of setting, 
do not permit those activities that they consider dangerous to children’s 
health or safety, or that are beyond the adults’ abilities to cope with. 
Although other considerations, such as the value the adult places on 
an activity and his skills in controlling it, also determine whether 
certain behavior will be permitted or encouraged, the first consider- 
ation is usually the question of feasibility in a given setting or situ- 
ation. For example, a mother driving on a busy freeway will forbid 
children in the car to shout or jump, a restriction she would consider 
unnecessary in the setting of a back yard. The day-care setting, be- 
cause it brings preschool children together in groups, exert f. a powerful 



1 For elaboration of these points sec writings of Roger G. Barker, especial!'' his article, "On 
the Nature of the Environment," Journal of Social Issues, XIX (1963)1 PP* */“38. 
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regulatory force on activities and behavior, encouraging some that 
are not easily evoked in a home setting and eliminating others tnat 
occur easily at home. 

Limits for health and safety appear to differ markedly as be- 
tween homo and day-care center. The fact that day-care personnel 
not only have the responsibility for the care of children not their own 
but must also cope with a group of ten or more children at a time 
results in differences between home and day-care settings, both in 
activities and in types of behavior that are elicited and permitted. 
The extreme concern for health and safety in day-care centers often 
results in restrictions on such activities as climbing, running, water 
play, swinging, and unorthodox use of equipment (e.g., riding a tri- 
cycle backwards). These restrictions on physical movement may 
prohibit behavior that lets children test the limits of their skill and 
Sirengtn. Children in a home and neighborhood setting ordinarily 
are much freer to set their own limits on physical activities. 

At home, children often are out of adult view. During these 
times children are expected to control their wishes to engage in 
activities that are forbidden, such as turning on the garden hose or 
going beyond the boundaries set for visits in the neighborhood. In 
day-care centers children are usually not permitted to get out of the 
range of adult view, not only because this would be considered unsafe 
but also because here the adults have only one overall task, that of 
child care, while mothers may perform many simultaneous tasks. As 
a result, children may be given more responsibility for their own be- 
havior at home than in day-care centers — and also probably more 
often commit serious transgressions of rules. These differences in 
opportunities for both self-control and transgressions of rules may 
result in differences between home-reared and day-care-reared children 
in level of conscience development and degree of awareness of failure 
to measure up to adult expectations. 

Children in day-care centers are likely to have their activities 
planned by the teachers, who ordinarily control the schedule and so 
dictate when activities shall begin and end. Teachers also usually 
select the times when toileting will occur. This type of regulation of 
activities seldom occurs in a home. There children more frequently 
select their own activities, and, to a large degree, have the right to 
initiate and terminate them. At home, too, children usually may 
choose between group and solitary play. These opportunities for 
decision and control are less easily provided in a group setting. 

As compared with home care, group care may provide fewer 
opportunities for children to observe adult activities and transactions. 
For instance, home-reared young children usually have some freedom 
to explore the neighborhood and to accompany adults on shopping 
trips. If situations that provide opportunities to observe adult roles 
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are not provided when children return home, it would appear that 
children in day care may form only a vague and restricted picture of 
adult roles, and, in consequence, may show less interest in acquiring 
the attributes associated with such roles. 

The opportunity for children to gain access to the exclusive 
attention of an adult also may differ between settings. The advantage 
of easy access is that it permits a child to converse with an adult, to 
put ideas and experiences into words, to have liis word usage and 
accuracy of expression corrected and enlarged upon. Because of the 
number of children to be cared for and the program demands, children 
in day care may have limited opportunities to participate in spon- 
taneous conversations with adults, to seek out adults for company or 
reassurance, or to receive adult help in putting feelings into words. 
A possible consequence may be retarded language development, espe- 
cially in the area of ability to translate personal feelings, desires, and 



experiences into words 

Another powerful regulator in the day-care center is the neces- 
sity to cope with behavioral contagion, the copying of the emotional 
state or activities of one child by others. Teachers are quick to put 
a stop to activities such as loud or excited talking, clowning, or in- 
vention of novel activities or noises that threaten their ability to control 
the group. The result may be a blandness of climate, one in which 
extremes of feeling and behavior are somewhat muted. This may 
mean that children may have fewer oppoilunities than at home to 
express excitement about their accomplishments or to experience and 
express extremes in feelings of any kind. 

There are certain types of activities, however, that are facili- 
tated by a group-care setting. The most natural activity in this sort 
of setting is cooperative play. Group care practically guarantees 
preschool children opportunities for rewarding play with peers. It 
is unusual for even the most unsociable child to resist the pleasure of 
friendship during a year or niore in a day-care center. The fact that 
these friendships occur in the center and do not integrate the child 
into a widening circle of home-neighborhood-community relationships 
may, however, alter the meaning that friendships made in the center 
hold for a child. Nonetheless, children in day-care centers do have 



an opportunity to learn the skills associated with forming friendships. 

Children in group care are given instruction in the basic rules 
of social living through such activities as marching, singing, and play- 
ing house. Indeed, activities that call for cooperative play are es- 
pecially suitable to group care, while individual activities are less 
easily arranged, and those that involve preparation and cleanup, such 
as work with clay, painting, etc., are often considered unfeasible unless 
extra adult help is available. Individual activities that require a 
small ratio of children to adults, such as helping a child make a book 
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from his own stories, are especially difficult to provide for. The most 
satisfactory types of individual activities for day-care centers appear 
to be small, manipulatory games that develop small-muscle skill ; for 
example, assembling puzzles and bead-stringing. In general, pro- 
gram activities in group day care probably encourage children to find 
pleasure and satisfaction in interactions with their peers rather than 
in their relations with adults or in solitary, individual activities. 

The fact that children in group care are of similar age and 
supervised by experienced adults and the fact that efficiency, in care 
requires that all children participate in routines and activities both 
contribute to the development of expectations and maturational de- 
mands that do not tax the capacity of children. But one demand for a 
high level of maturity is apt to be made in group care: namely, the 
children are expected to be relatively independent of adult help or sup- 
port. Otherwise, children in day-care centers are seldom faced with de- 
mands that test the limits of their abilities. At home, in contrast, 
maturational expectations so consistently within reach of the child 
probably occur with less frequency, especially in homes that contain 
only one or two children. 

One other aspect of the day-care situation that may influence 
children’s development is the nature of the exchange in child-rearing 
responsibilities between the home and the day-care center. When 
children are placed in day care, the times during the day that mothers 
are with their children, the amount of time they can spend with them, 
and the activities that are appropriate to these times, all militate 
against the parents assuming a primary responsibility for training 
and control. Mothers are present in the early morning, late after- 
noon, and evening. In the early morning, mothers are rushed and 
children are sleepy. By late afternoon, children are tired and must 
be fed and put to bed. Neither time of day is optimal for training 
or teaching children or for the exercise of firm, patient control. 

From these considerations we hypothesize that group day care, 
as compared with home care, usually offers fewer opportunities for 
children to test the limits of their skill and competence, to exercise 
control over the initiation and termination of activities, to reject temp- 
tations, to observe adult roles, and to talk with adults. Group care, 
however, offers superior opportunities for the development of social 
skills and for discovery of the pleasures of peer companionship. 
When children are in group care during the day, parental functions 
tend to be directed toward meeting dependency needs rather than 
toward encouragement of skills, while teachers assume the opposite 
functions. 

These possible differences between home and day-care settings 
suggest possible effects on young children who spend much time in day- 
care centers. If theee children are restricted in feats of daring and 
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in control of their own activities so that they have few opportunities 
to test their own powers, and if there are limited opportunities for 
comparison of self with adults, they may have less feel for the nature 
and extent of their abilities and their inadequacies and may have less 
sense of the joys of accomplishment and the frustration of ineptitude 
than children reared wholly at home. Since such feelings provide 
strong motivation for achievement and mastery, it could be that chil- 
dren who have spent much time in day-care centers will make less 
adequate progress in school. If children in centers have limited 
opportunities to develop a conception of adults as a source of help 
in realizing their desires and in increasing their competence, they may 
enter school with less skill in verbal expression and less motivation 
for achievement than children from optimal home-neighborhood 
settings. It may be, too, that these children’s experience with group 
living would make them more than usually obedient grade-school 
pupils but ones who might look to their peers rather than to their 
teachers for help, approval, and satisfaction. 

These hypothesized contrasts between care at home and in day- 
care center and their postulated effects on children are most applicable 
to middle-class children in residential neighborhoods. Many chil- 
dren in low-income families might not have the supposedly favorable 
home experiences even if they were to remain at home. For children 
from such homes the effects of day care might be considerably differ- 
ent ; hence variation in income status should be taken into account in 
studies of the question. 

Another factor to be considered is the variability in day-care 
centers in the kinds of experiences they afford children. The environ- 
ment provided by a center is probably affected by its size and physical 
setting, the clientele it serves, its sponsorship, and the training and 
viewpoints of the director and staff. All these- factors may contribute 
to the atmosphere that characterizes a center and that is likely to 
pervade all aspects of its policy, including discipline, communication, 
and program. 

The physical setting of a center is important because it affects 
both the possible range of activities and the overall program. Number 
of children served may also have a potent effect on program. As the 
size of the center increases, more aspects of its operation must be reg- 
ulated and more relationships and procedures must be formalized. 
In large centers, administrative duties inevitably take up much of the 
director’s time; in consequence, it becomes more difficult for her to 
keep in close contact with the children or maintain an atmosphere 
of warmth. 

The program and the emotional climate of a center may also be 
responsive to the demands and expectations of the parents of the 
children it serves. When parents expect nothing more than custodial 
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care and make no effort to establish close relations with center person- 
nel, the program may tend to conform to their expectations. In con- 
trast, when parents make it clearly known to the director that they 
want a rich program and emphasis on development of skills, the 
center may be pulled toward this type of program. Then, too, when 
the cultural and class background of the parents is similar to that of 
school personnel, parents may be more able to influence program, 
because of better communication and mutually shared goals. 

Sponsorship may have an influence on program in various ways. 
One such relationship is the status position of the director vis-a-vis 
the parents. Commercial day-care centers are dependent on parents 
for financial support; hence their directors may be especially moti- 
vated to please parents and to adjust policies, programs, and communi- 
cations to parental desires. In contrast, both private nonprofit and 
public day-care facilities often provide care at reduced rates or at rates 
adjusted to family income. These centers may therefore not be as con- 
cerned with pleasing parents but rather see themselves as benefactors 
of the families. Then, too, since many of the families they serve are of 
lower social status than the director, the equality of relationship found 
in most commercial centers may be less likely to characterize such 

centers. 

There may also be ideological differences associated with spon- 
sorship, although these are intangible and difficult to establish. Pri- 
vate commercial centers are apt to cater to a culturally homogeneous 
clientele ; hence, director and parents are likely to share a common view 
as to traits that will be useful to the child when he becomes an adult. 
Nonprofit centers may have a commitment to an ideological viewpoint, 
usually religious, while staff in public day care must avoid strong bias 
in ideological commitment. 

The personal qualities of the director is another factor making 
for variation among centers. When the director exercises adminis- 
trative leadership and has an educational background that provides a 
meaningful philosophy of work and the skills to implement it, the 
influence of all other factors is affected. A director can influence 
parents and train teachers. Accordingly, an investigation that seeks 
to account for variations among day-care centers in their influence on 
the development of the children they serve must take this factor into 

account. 

Not all of these factors could be adequately taken into account 
in a study of the kind that we conducted; one that was, essentially, a 
pilot investigation. On most of the points, however, we obtained 
some information, if only of an impressionistic sort. The findings to 
be reported here, accordingly, include this information, as well as a 
more detailed account of parent-teacher differences, which was the 
original focus of the investigation. 
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Study Plan 



The study was chiefly concerned with answering the following 
three questions for a sample of day-care centers in one community, Los 
Angeles, at one point in time. 

1. What alterations in child-rearing environment occur for children 
who are placed in group day care? 

2. Is the extent of alteration greater for some children than for 
others because of their family background? 

3. To what extent does marked change for a child depend upon the 
emotional climate of the day-care center he attends? 

To answer these questions, several kinds of information from 
mothers and day-care staff were needed. We wanted, first, to know 
about their child-rearing practices. What standards of behavior did 
they expect of the children, and what methods did they customarily 
employ to obtain this behavior? We also wanted the mothers’ 
opinions about the kind of child care that was provided by the centers? 
how much communication there was between mothers and day-care 
workers, and whether or not the mothers approved of the types of 
care that were being given. In addition, we. gathered some informa- 
tion about the activities provided for the children at home and in the 
day-care settings, and some information about certain characteristics 
of the parents and about the emotional tone of the day-care centers. 



Interview schedule 

A number of schedules have been devised to measure child- 
rearing practices. We selected for our use an interview schedule 
developed by Robert Sears in his study of Boston mothers 2 because it 
appeared to be suitable for mothers of limited educational attainment 
and because its format of structured but open-end questions fitted tlie 
requirements of an exploratory study. A review of factorial studies 
of other instruments for measuring child-rearing patterns such as the 
Parental Attitude Research Instrument 3 or the Fels Parent Behavior 



* R. R. Sears, et al., Patterns of Child Rearing. (Evanston: Row, Peterson, 1957.) 

8 M. Zuckerman, et al., "Normative Data and Factor Analysis on the PARI," Journal of Con- 
sulting Psychology, XXII (1958), pp. 165-171. 



